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Our Moral Life and The Blessed 
Trinity according to St. Paul | 


2. IN CHRIST JESUS* 


C. Spica, O.P. 


WE have seen in a previous article that it is love which should bg 
the inspiration of our moral life, love and gratitude to God for the 
totally undeserved love He has bestowed on us. We must now ask 
how is the believer to love God and how express His gratitude 
St. Paul’s answer is all-inclusive: in Christ Jesus. It is throug® 
His Son that God has brought all things from thought to desig] 
to realisation: ‘‘How rich God is in mercy, with what an excess qi 
love he loved us! Our sins had made dead men of us, and he, if 
giving life to Christ, gave life to us too; it is his grace that hay 
- saved you; raised us up too, enthroned us too above the heaver 
in Christ Jesus. He would have all future ages see, in that clemen@) 
which he shewed us in Christ Jesus, the surpassing riches of hy 
grace” (Eph. 2:4-7). If it is in Christ that God has lovingly cof] 
ceived and put into execution his plan of salvation, it follows t : 


and predestines his elect (Eph. 1 :-4, 5, 11), that he manifests I 
grace (Tit. 2:11; 3:4), that he bestows his love (Rom. 8.35-3§- 
his peace (Philip. 4:7), freedom (Gal. 2:4), light (Eph. 5: 8-1) 
knowledge (Eph. 4:21) and strength (Eph. 6:10). j 


“Justification comes to us as a free gift from his grag 
through our redemption in Jesus Christ. God has offered h 
to us as a means of reconciliation, in virtue of faith, ranso n 


1. Translated from Vie morale et Trinité Sainte d’aprés S. Paul (number 1] ; 
the series Lectio Divina), published with the kind permission of the augjt | 
and of the publishers, Editions du Cerf, Paris.— Editor. 
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us with his blood”’ (Rom. 3:24-25; cf. Gal. 3:13). ““When a man 
becomes a new creature in Christ, his old life has disappeared, 
everything has become new about him. This, as always is, 
God’s doing; it is he who through Christ, has reconciled us 
to himself . . . Yes, God was in Christ, reconciling the world 
to himself” (2 Cor. 5:18-19; cf. Eph. 2:16). ““As if God meant 
to prove how well he loves us, it was while we were still sinners 
that Christ, in his own appointed time, died for us. All the 
more surely, then, now that we have found justification through 
his blood, shall we be saved, through him from God’s dis- 
pleasure. Enemies of God, we were reconciled to him through 
his Son’s death; reconciled to him we are surer than ever of 
finding salvation in his Son’s life’ (Rom. 5:8-10). 


Not only does God bestow all benefits through Christ, he will 
accept nothing save what is united to Christ, what passes through 
him, what comes from him. Consequently, the believer is faced 
with only one moral problem, that of achieving union with Christ, 
through whom alone he returns to God and in whom alone he 
possesses all the treasures of salvation. “It is from God that you 
take your origin through Jesus Christ, whom God gave us to be our 
wisdom, our santification and our atonement” (1 Cor. 1:30; cf. 
6:11). This is an immense enrichment for those converts, who, 
humanly speaking, were without name or influence, were “‘nothing” 
(1:28). The passage from the state of non-being to being is accom- 
plished through Christ. One does not exist, supernaturally, save 
in him. 


St. Paul has a formula, “‘in Christ,’’ which he uses more than 160 

times. What does it mean? The first thing to note — and we must 
insist on it — is that it refers to the risen Lord, now living in heaven, 
whom the primitive Church used to designate as the spirit-Christ, 
he Lord considered as possessing his divine state in its fullness 
2 Cor. 3:17), as opposed to ‘‘Christ according to the flesh’? (Rom. 
33-4; 1 Tim. 3:16). The heavenly Christ is ‘‘spiritual’ (1 Cor. 
5:45-49), sharing the same nature as the Father, sharing his 
ttributes of glory and of power. He is able to vivify and divinise 
is disciples, ‘in accordance with the sanctified spirit that was his.” 
t follows that a Christian is essentially one who adheres by faith 
0 the glorified Christ: 
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“The account which Moses gives of that justification which 
comes from the law, is that a man will find life in its com-_ 
mandments if he observes them. But the justification which | 
comes from faith makes a different claim. Do not say, Who 
will scale heaven for us? (as if we had to bring Christ down’ 
to earth), or, who will go down into the depth for us? (as if. 
we had to bring Christ back from the dead). No, says the 
scripture, the message is close to thy hand, it is on thy lips, 
it is in thy heart; meaning by that the message of faith, which 
we preach. Thou canst find salvation if thou wilt use thy lips) 
to confess that Jesus is the Lord, and thy heart to believe that) 
God has raised him up from the dead. The heart has only to, 
believe, if we are to be justified; the lips have only to make! 
confession, if we are to be saved’? (Rom. 10:;5-10). ‘“May) 
Christ find a dwelling-place, meow faith, in your hearts”! 
(Eph. 3:17). 


But how are we to conceive this vital relationship that exists 
between us and Christ? To describe it as “‘mystic’’ conveys nothing§ 
since “mystic”? means, simply, secret. Nor do we clarify the notion§ 
very much by conceiving the Christian as localised, as it werej 
“in Christ,” as living in Christ’s atmosphere, under his influence) 
We must remember that we are not dealing with things, but with 
persons, who are present to each other and in communication with¥ 
each other. It is true that love between two persons can be likened 
to an indwelling; the loved one lives in the person who loves hi 
the thought of him haunts that person and nothing can remove it 
However, such unions do not go very deep, they remain at tha 
psychological level —if indeed it is correct to speak of them aj 
unions in any but a metaphorical sense. But the union betweemy 
Christ and the Christian reaches down to the level of being. Henc§ 
the need for an original formula, to describe something unique 
In describing the Christian as a “being who is in Christ” (thereb§} 
excluding from the first the notion of fusion or absorption), S® 
Paul would put us in mind of something other than a psychologic 
link, such as joins people who know and love each other, such ay 
we achieve when Christ is the centre of our thoughts and affection) o 
St. Paul would have us think of a personal union, a recipro 
communion; even more than this, he would have us think of a 
organic and vital relationship, a biological connection resulting) 
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rom our incorporation in Christ. The apostle expressly declares 
hat we have been grafted on to Christ or implanted in him (Rom. 
);5); in such wise that we and he form but one single being: “‘All 
jou who have been baptized in Christ’s name have put on the 
yerson of Christ; no more Jew or Gentile, no more slave and 
reeman; you are all one person in Jesus Christ’’ (Gal. 3:27-28). 
Difference of race, of sex, and of social condition remain, but the 
Shristian, qua religious being, is assimilated to Christ, forms but 
me in him and with him; just as the vine-shoot — this is Our Lord’s 
wn metaphor — is part of the vine-tree (John 15:1). This living 
hing is one, through immensely multiple. The formula, “‘to be in 
christ Jesus,’ does not, then, imply a link between the believer 
ind the Saviour, something extrinsic to them and joining them 
ogether. Rather does it mean something existential, it means the 
christian being. The creature is completely dependent on his 
Streator and would not exist outside of this relationship; similarly, 
he Christian does not exist supernaturally outside of a similar 
elationship to Christ. His being in the order of grace, derives from 
his radical dependence on Christ. He is rather like a limb which 
ives only when it is attached to the body and in receipt of vivifying 
nfluxes from head and heart (1 Cor. 6:15). A being which owes 
Il that it has to another cannot be conceived without that other; 
or can a Christian be thought of apart from Christ, for without 
hrist he simply would not be (divinely): “When a man becomes 
‘new creature in Christ, his old life has disappeared, everything 
as become new about him” (2 Cor. 5:17). 


To be a Christian, therefore, means to exist in Christ, to exist 
r the sake of Christ, to exist through Christ. Tradition has under- 
tood the phrase in the most realistic sense. The Syriac version 
mnders Hebrews 3:14 (‘‘We have been given a share in Christ”) as: 
e have been blended with Christ.”’ St. John Chrysostom’s 
mmentary on the verse goes even further: ‘“We and he make 
t one thing . . . We are consubstantial with Christ.” The pagan 
thought of as being ‘‘in the flesh,” while the believer, by contrast, 
essentially a man who is “‘in Christ’ (1 Cor. 12:12). We ought 
have a special adjective to describe this state; if we speak of a 
an as being ‘“‘divinised’ by the grace of the Father and 
Piritualised’”” by the action of the Holy Spirit, ought we not 
e the term “‘Christified” to describe his existence “‘in Christ’’? 
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St. Athanasius applies to him the description, ‘‘verbified, become © 
Word.” (Contra Arianos, III, 34.) . 


The pagan who was converted on hearing the preaching of the 
apostles believed, on the one hand, in the infinite love of God and, | 
on the other hand, in the resurrection and the all-powerfulness of 
Christ, who “‘saw no corruption at all” (Acts, 13:37; cf. Rom. | 
10:9; 1 Thess. 1:9-10). The faith which saves is faith in Jesus | 
(Rom. 3:26; 1 Thess. 4:14), as glorious Lord (2 Thess. 2:13), Son 
of God (Acts, 9:20; 13:33), source of life (1 Thess. 5:10; Eph. 2, 5). | 
This faith does indeed procure the forgiveness of sins and the | 
purification of the soul, but it is at baptism — which is rebirth | 
and renewal of his very being (Tit. 3:4-7) — that the neophyte is | 
incorporated into Christ and receives his grace in full measure. 
So radical, indeed, is the union which baptism effects between the | 
baptized and the Saviour, that, not only does the baptized live 
“in Christ,’’ in union with him his own life, henceforward, is the 
very life of Christ unfolding within him. But Christ had died and | 
risen again from the dead: therefore, the baptized must live this | 
rhythm of death and resurrection. Indeed he does re-live it to such | 
good effect that one can say with truth that he dies and is buried | 
with Christ and that he rises, lives again and reigns with Christ. | 
“You know well enough that we who were taken up into Christ by 
baptism have been taken up, all of us, into his death. In our baptism, | 
we have been buried with him, died like him, that so, just as Christ 
was raised up by his Father’s power from the dead, we too might 
live and move in a new kind of existence’’ (Rom. 6:3-4). 


The consequence is self-evident: the Christian life —that co-§ 
living with the Lord (Rom. 6:8; Col. 2:13) —is nothing other than| 
the deployment, the setting-to-work of the grace of Baptism: a 
continuous, progressive death to sin and a life of renewal andj 
victory : | 


‘We carry about continually in our bodies the dying state 
of Jesus, so that the living power of Jesus may be manifested} 
in our bodies too. Always we, alive as we are, are being given 
up to death for Jesus’ sake, so that the living power of Jesus™ 
may be manifested in this mortal nature of ours” (2 Cor® 
4:10-11). ““You, by baptism, have been united with his burial 
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united, too, with his resurrection, through your faith in that 
exercise of power by which God raised him from the dead” 
(Col. 2:12). 


This double rhythm, of the religious life of the Saviour who was 
both crucified and glorified, inscribed like stigmata in the very 
being of the Christian (Gal. 6:17), leaves its mark on his whole 
existence. What was acquired all at once at the ontological level 
needs to be developed and perfected at the psychological and 
moral level: 


““We have to be closely fitted into the pattern of his resur- 
rection, as we have been into the pattern of his death; we have 
to be sure of this, that our former nature has been crucified 
with him, and the living power of our guilt annihilated, so 
that we are the slaves of guilt no longer. Guilt makes no more 
claim on a man who is dead. And if we have died with Christ, 
we have faith to believe that we shall share his life. We know 
that Christ, now he has risen from the dead, cannot die any 
more; death has no more power over him; the death he died 
was a death, once for all, to sin; the life he now lives is a life 
that looks towards God. And you, too, must think of your- 
selves as dead to sin, and alive with a life that looks towards 
God, through Christ Jesus our Lord. You must not, then, 
allow sin to tyrannize over your perishable bodies, to make 
you subject to its appetites. You must not make your bodily 
powers over to sin, to be the instruments of harm; make your- 
selves over to God, as men who have been dead and come to 
life again; make your bodily powers over to God, to be the 
instruments of right-doing. Sin will not be able to play the 
master over you any longer; you serve grace now, not the 
law” (Rom. 6:5-14). 


That is, as clearly put as one could wish, the aim to be pursued. 
The baptized is no longer subject to the flesh, itself the slave of the 
kingdom of sin, but to Christ: ““Those who belong to Christ have 
crucified nature, with all its passions and its impulses’’ (Gal. 5:24). 
A transfer of proprietary rights and of sovereignty has taken place: 
“All you who have been baptized in Christ’s name have put on 
the person of Christ . . . you belong to Christ’? (Gal. 3:27, 29). 
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So much so, that the believer finds a state of irreconcilable 
opposition between himself and the world. His manner of life after 
his conversion is completely different from what it was before his 
conversion. Acquired for Christ, judged by Christ —a bargain » 
became effective in Greek antiquity when the price changed hands 
— he lives for Christ: “Christ has died for our sakes, that we... 
may find life with him” (1 Thess. 5:10). 


“With us, Christ’s love is a compelling motive, and this is 
the conviction we have reached; if one man died on behalf of 
all, then all thereby became dead men; Christ died for us all, 
so that being alive should no longer mean living with our own 
life, but with his life who died for us and has risen again” 
(2 Cor. 5:14-15). ‘None of us lives as his own master, an 
none of us dies as his own master. While we live, we live a 
the Lord’s servants, when we die, we die as the Lord’s servants 
in life and in death, we belong to the Lord. That was wh 
Christ died and lived again; he would be Lord both of th 
dead and of the living” (Rom. 14:7-9). 


(To be continued) 


St. Dominic at Prayer* 


THE holy teachers, St. Augustine, St. Ambrose, St. Gregory, St. 
Hilary, St. Isidore, St. John Chrysostom, St. John Damascene, 
St. Bernard, and other most deyout Greek and Latin doctors, 
have written at length about prayer. They have recommended it 
and described it, shown its necessity and its advantages, set forth 
the method of prayer, the preparation for prayer, the hindrances 
to prayer. Moreover, our glorious and venerable doctor Brother 
Thomas of Aquin and Albert of the Order of Preachers in their 
writings, and William in his treatise on the virtues, have nobly, 
holily, devoutly and beautifully expounded that manner of prayer 
in which the soul uses the members of the body to help it to rise 
more fervently towards God; so that the soul, which moves the 
body, is in its turn moved by the body, and is sometimes rapt into 
ecstasy like St. Paul, or into spiritual transports like the prophet 
David. St. Dominic often prayed in that way; and we propose to 
speak of his practice here. 


For the saints of the Old and of the New Testament are found 
: sometimes to have prayed like that. It is indeed a manner of prayer 
that excites devotion, through the mutual action of the soul on 
the body and the body on the soul. Thanks to it, St. Dominic 
would shed abundant tears and the fervour of his good will became 
So intense that he could not prevent his body from manifesting his 
‘devotion by clear outward signs. Thence his soul rose to lofty 
Se otions of petition, supplication, and thanksgiving, 


_ Apart from the habitual movements of fervour with which he 
‘celebrated Mass and chanted the psalms, — often during the 


| 1. Atranslation, by Mary Ryan, of a thirteenth century Bolognese Dominican’s 
/ account of St. Dominic’s ‘‘Nine Ways of Praying.’’ The author had probably 
talked with many of St. Dominic’s disciples and with Blessed Cecilia. The 
nine miniatures reproduced here are from a fourteenth or fifteenth century 
Spanish manuscript copy of the original. Miss Ryan’s translation was first 
_ published in pamphlet form by the “Irish Rosary Office’? (now ‘““Dominican 

_ Publications”) in 1947, — Editor. 
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Office, whether in the choir or on a journey, he would be suddenly 
rapt into ecstasy and lost in the company of God and the angels, — 
the following were his ways of praying. 


The first was to bow down humbly before the altar, —as if 
Christ, signified by the altar, were really and personally present 
before him and not merely in symbol, — according to the words 
of Judith: ‘““The prayer of the humble and the meek hath always 
pleased Thee (Jud. 9, 16). The Canaanitish woman and the prodigal 
son were heard for their humility. And also we read: “I am not 
worthy that Thou shouldst enter under my roof” (Matth. 8, 6), | 
for “I am humbled even to the ground before Thee, my God” 
(Ps. 146, 6; 118, 107). 


And so the holy Father would stand and bow his head; he would. 
humbly consider his leader Jesus Christ, compare his own position, 
that of a mere slave, with the excellence of Christ, and strive with 
his whole being to express the veneration he felt for Him. He 
taught the Brethren to do the same when they passed a crucifix, 
in honour of the humiliation of Jesus Christ; so that He, so deeply 
humiliated for love of us, might see us too humbled before His 
divine Majesty. 
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He directed the Brethren similarly to humble themselves before 
the Holy Trinity, at the solemn recitation of the versicle: “Gloria 
Patri et Filio et Spiritui Sancto.”” This method of bowing his head 
profoundly was the first of his devotions. 


II 


Often again Blessed Dominic would pray wholly prostrate on 
the ground. At these times he roused himself to deep sentiments of 
compunction. He recalled to his mind the teaching of the Holy 
Scriptures, uttering sometimes, loud enough to be overheard, these 
words of the Gospel: ““O God, be merciful to me a sinner” (Luke 

18, 13). Devoutly and very reverently he would repeat this verse 
‘of David: “I am he that have sinned, I have done wickedly” 

(2 Kings 24, 17). Then he would weep and moan aloud, and would 
cry out: “I am not worthy to raise my eyes to heaven because of 
the greatness of my sin; for I have provoked Thy anger, O Lord, 
and done evil in Thy sight” (Manasses). In the psalm: ‘“‘Deus, 
auribus nostris audivimus,”’ he would repeat emphatically and 
devoutly the passage: “‘My soul is humbled down to the dust, 
my belly cleaveth to the earth’ (Ps. 43, 25); or these other words: 
*“My soul hath cleaved to the pavement; my God, quicken Thou 
me according to Thy word” (Ps. 118, 25). 
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When he wished to teach the Brethren how reverently they 
should pray, he said to them: “Those devout kings, the Magi, 
went into the house and ‘found the Child with Mary His mother; 
and falling down they adored Him’ (Matth. 2, 11). There is no 
doubt that we shall find the Man-God with Mary, His handmaid. 
“Come, let us adore and fall down before our God, let us weep 
before the Lord that made us’”’ (Ps. 94, 6). 


He used to exhort the younger brethren in these terms: “If you 
cannot weep for your sins because you have not committed any, — 
think of the great number of sinners whose hearts are waiting to 
be disposed for mercy and charity. For them the prophets and 
apostles implored heaven with sighs and tears; for them Jesus also, 
seeing them, wept bitterly. It was thus too that holy King David 
had wept when he cried: ‘I beheld the transgressors and I pined 
away” (Ps. 118, 158). 


Til 


As a consequence of this desire for the salvation of sinners he 
would get up and discipline himself with an iron chain saying§ 
“Thy discipline hath corrected me unto the end” (Ps. 17, 36 
That is why the whole Order has made a regulation that all th ) 
Brethren, in memory of this example of St. Dominic, should, 0: | 
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ferial days after Compline, take the discipline with wooden canes 
on their bare shoulders; and that during this time they should 
devoutly recite the Miserere or the De Profundis, either for their 
own sins, or for those of the benefactors on whose alms they live. 
Therefore no one, no matter how innocent, may evade this custom.* 


IV 


Then St. Dominic, either before the altar, or in the Chapter- 
room, with his eyes fixed on the Crucifix, would contemplate it 
with indescribable intensity. He would make numerous genu- 
flections before it. Sometimes even, from Compline until midnight, 
he kept rising and kneeling again like the Apostle St. James. 
Like the leper in the Gospel he prayed, genuflecting: “Lord, if 
Thou wilt, Thou canst make me clean’? (Matth. 8, 2). Or on his 
knees like St. Stephen he cried loudly: “‘Lord, lay not this sin to 
their charge’ (Acts, 7, 59). “After such prayers our Father St. 
Dominic was filled with great trust in the merch of God for himself, 
for all sinners and for the preservation of the younger Brethren. 
whom he was sending out into the world to preach the gospel to 
souls. He was sometimes unable to refrain from breaking into 


2. At the foot of the page a copyist of the fifteenth century wrote the following: 
“From the book of the flowers of the saints, in the life of St. Dominic: 
Every night he disciplined himself with an iron chain three times: the first 
time for himself, the second time for sinners still in the world, the third 
time for the tortured souls in Purgatory.” 
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speech, and the Brethren would hear him exclaim: ‘Unto Thee 
will I cry, O Lord; O my God, be not Thou silent to me, .. .” 
(Ps. 27, 1); or other similar words of Holy Scripture. 


But sometimes he spoke within himself, and no sound became 
audible; and he would prolong his genuflections, his soul lost in 
ectasy. While he remained praying thus, he would sometimes look | 
as if his mind had pierced the sky; and soon he would be seen to — 
be thrilled with joy, and to wipe away the tears that flowed from 
his eyes. He would be filled with a great longing, like a thirsty man 
coming to a spring, or a traveller just nearing his native place. | 
His animation and his vigour grew, and he moved very regularly 
and rapidly as he rose and knelt. He was so accustomed to bending 
his knees, that when he travelled, in the inns after the‘ toils of the 
journey and on the very roads, while the others slept or rested, he | 
would resume his genuflections like a familiar habit and a ministry 
peculiarly his own. And more by his example than by word, he- 
taught the Brethren that way of praying. 


When he was in the convent, the holy Father Dominic some 
times remained standing before the altar, his whole body upright 
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without anything to lean on or rest against, his hands held out in 
front like an open book.* 


So he held himself, standing with great respect and devotion, 
as if he were reading in the presence of God. Deep in prayer, he 
seemed to meditate on the words of God, and as it were to repeat 
them over and over to himself with delight. He had adopted this 
habit in order to imitate the Lord; for St. Luke tells us that ‘Jesus 
went into the synagogue, according to His custom, on the Sabbath 
day; and He rose up to read” (Luke 4, 16). The psalmist too says 
that ‘‘Phinees stood up, and prayed to God: and the slaughter 
ceased”’ (Ps. 105, 30). 


Sometimes he clasped his hands tightly before his eyes, as if 
holding himself in; sometimes he raised them to the level of his 
shoulders, in the manner of the priest when he celebrates Mass, 
as if he were trying to listen intently to some word spoken to him 
from the altar. To see his devotion when he prayed standing like 
that, you would have taken him for a prophet in converse with an 
angel or with God, turn by turn speaking, listening, silently medi- 
tating on the revelations made to him. And when he was on a 
journey, he would at once withdraw into privacy at the hour of 
prayer and immediately concentrate his whole mind on heavenly 
things; and you would soon have heard him utter with exquisite 
sweetness and delight some lovely words taken from the essence 
and marrow of Holy Scripture, which he seemed to have drawn 
from the fountains of the Saviour. 


And the Brethren were greatly moved at the sight of this example 
f their Father and Master; they grew more fervent, and were 
arvellously led on to pray with reverence and constancy: ‘“‘As 
he eyes of the handmaid are on the hands of her mistress, and the 
yes of the servants on the hands of their masters” (Ps. 122, 2). 


3. Another copyist of the fifteenth century wrote in the margin: ‘““We read in 
the life of blessed Francis that, in spite of the suffering caused by his malady, 
he would not lean against the wall during the singing of the psalms, but 
always held himself upright when he was praying.”’ 
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At other times the holy Father Dominic was seen to pray wit 
his hands open, his arms rigidly outstretched in the form of 
cross and standing as upright as possible. That was how he praye 
when, at his petition, God raised the boy Napoleone to life in th 
sacristy of the convent of San Sisto in Rome; and also in the chure 
when he was lifted from the ground while celebrating Mass, as i 
related by the devout and holy Sister Cecilia who was present, an 
who saw him along with many others. He was like Elias raising t 
life the son of the widow, after having first stretched and measure 
himself upon the child. Like that too Dominic prayed when, n 
Toulouse, he saved English pilgrims who were in danger of bei 
drowned in the river. It was thus that Our Lord prayed, nailed 
the Cross with hands and arms extended, and “with a strong ¢ 
and tears was heard for His reverence” (Heb. 5, 7). 


Holy Dominic resorted to this way of prayer only on th 
occasions when, by divine inspiration, he knew that somethi 
great and wonderful was about to take place through the virtue » 
his prayer. He neither forbade nor exhorted the Brethren to pri 
in that way. And when he raised the boy Napoleone to 
standing and praying with hands and arms outstretched in t 
form of a cross, we do not know what words he uttered. Perh 
he repeated those words of Elias: “‘O Lord my God, let the s 
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of this child, I beseech Thee, return into his body” (3 Kings 17, 21). 
The Brethren followed the manner of his praying; but neither 
Brethren, nor Sisters, nor nobles, nor Cardinals, nor the others 
who saw for the first time a way of praying that was unaccustomed 
and wonderful to them, recollected the words that he said. After- 
wards they could not question the holy and admirable St. Dominic 
about these things, for on this point he inspired all with respectful 
reserve. 


Slowly, seriously and meditatively, he used to repeat words of 
the Psalter that mention that kind of prayer, saying attentively: 
“O Lord, the God of my salvation, I have cried in the day and in 
the night before Thee . . .”’ as far as: ‘‘All the day I cried to Thee, 
O Lord; I stretched out my hands to Thee” (Ps. 87, 2-10). Or again: 
“Hear, O Lord, my prayer, give ear to my supplication . . .” as 
far as: “I stretched forth my hands to Thee . . . hear me speedily, 
O Lord” (Ps. 142, 1-6). 


By that means every well-disposed person could understand the 
prayer and the teaching of our Father when he prayed in that 
manner, whether he desired as it were to use violence with God 
through his prayer; or whether, more probably, under the influence 
of an interior inspiration, he felt that God was urging him to ask 
for some singular grace for himself or another. At such times he 
drew all his strength from the teaching of David, the fire of Elias, 
the charity of Christ, and his own entire surrender to God. 


Vil 


Often also our holy Father was seen to draw himself up and 
strain towards heaven, like an arrow shot straight upwards from 
‘a taut bow. Above his head he raised his hands, vigorously out- 
stretched and either joined together or slightly open as if to get 
something from heaven. It is thought that in these moments he 
received an increase of grace; and that, rapt out of himself, he 
obtained many favours from God: for the Order he had founded 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit; for himself and for the Brethren the 
sauve delight found in living according to the beatitudes, so that 
he would think himself happy in extremest poverty, bitter grief, 
violent persecution, hunger and thirst after justice, the pangs of 
pity, and that they would give themselves with joy to the obser- 
vance of the precepts and the practice of the evangelical counsels. 
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At these moments, our holy Father seemed as if he were rapt 
into the Holy of Holies, and into the third heaven. And after such 
prayer, if he had to correct, to dispense, or to preach, his bearing 
was truly that of one inspired. The holy Father did not pray long 
like that; but recovering possession of himself, he seemed to be 
coming back from afar, and was for a moment like a stranger, as 
could be easily seen from his appearance and manner. Nevertheless, 
the Brethren sometimes heard him pray aloud and say like the 
prophet: “Hear, O Lord, the voice of my supplication when I 
pray to Thee; when I lift up my hands to Thy holy temple” (Ps. 
27, 2). By his words and his holy example he unceasingly taught 
the Brethren to pray like himself, repeating the psalm: “Bless ye 


the Lord, all ye servants of the Lord, . . .”’ and this other: “I have 
cried to Thee, O Lord, hear me, hearken to my voice when I cry 
to Thee, .. .”’ as far as: “In the nights lift up your hands to the 


holy places’ (Ps. 133, 1-3), and: “Let my prayer be directed as 
incense in Thy sight, the lifting up of my hands as evening sacrifice” 
(Ps. 140, 1-2). 


VIII 
Our Father St. Dominic had another way of praying, exceedingly 
beautiful, instinct with delight and devotion. He used it after the 


canonical hours and after the grace recited in common after meals. 


The Father, temperate and steeped in the spirit of devotion 
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roused in him ‘by the divine words chanted in the choir or in the 
refectory, would go speedily to some solitary place, in his cell or 
elsewhere, to read and pray by himself and in the presence of God. 
There he would sit down quietly, and making the sign of the cross, 
read some book open before him; then he felt his soul gently 
moved, as if he heard the Lord speaking, as it is written: ‘I will 
hear what the Lord God will speak in me, . . .” (Ps. 84, 9). 


And as if he were disputing with a companion, he seemed at 
one moment hardly able to remain master of his words and 
thoughts; at another to be listening quietly, disputing and arguing; 
he would laugh and weep, look fixedly and then lower his eyes, 
and again speak within himself and strike his breast. 


If, moved by curiosity, anyone tried to see him by stealth, the 
holy Father Dominic looked like Moses when, going into the inner 
parts of the desert, he came to the mountain of God, Horeb, and 
saw the burning bush and the Lord speaking, and humbly adored 
His presence. For that mountain of God was like a prophetic image 
of our Father’s custom, of rising rapidly from reading to prayer, 
from prayer to meditation, from meditation to contemplation. 


And while he thus read in solitude, he would venerate his book. 
Bending over it he would kiss it lovingly, especially when it was the 
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book of the Gospels, and he was reading the words that Christ 
had uttered with His own lips. 


At other times he would turn away his face, hide it with his cappa, 
or bury it in his hands, or cover his head for a moment with his 
capuce. Then he would shed abundant tears under a strong emotion 
of anxiety or vehement desire; and again he would half rise and 
bow his head, as if he wanted to thank some great personage for 
a benefit received. Then refreshed and at peace with himself he 
would continue his reading. 
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He observed all these practices when he travelled from one 
place to another, especially if he found himself in some lonely 
region. His whole joy was to give himself up to his meditations, 
to return to his contemplation. While walking along he sometimes 
said to his companion: “‘It is written in the prophet Osee: ‘I will 
lead my spouse into the wilderness: and I will speak to her heart’ ” 
(Osee 2, 14). Accordingly he would separate from his companion, 
going on ahead or better still following him at some distance. 
Thus he walked alone, praying; and in his meditation his fervour 
was like that of a burning fire. Sometimes when he was engaged in 
this kind of prayer, he made gestures as if to brush sparks and 
flies away; and therefore he often protected himself with the sign 
of the cross. 


In the opinion of the Brethren, it was by, praying thus that the 
saint attained that fullness of knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, 
penetrated into the very marrow of the sacred words, acquired the 
holy daring of his ardent preaching, and lived in that intimate 
familiarity with the Holy Spirit from which he drew the knowledge 
of hidden things. 


Sursum Corda 


GEORGE BYRNE, S.J. 


In the Old Testament David is an outstanding figure of God’s 
choice; Peter in the New. Yet, a dark shadow was cast on the life 
of both of them which, in human estimate, might well disqualify 
them to be leaders of God’s people: David’s shameful compassing 
the death of Urias; Peter’s threefold denial. Nevertheless they 
remained leaders, especially guided by God, and open to the touch 
of His guidance. They both had hearts; and not only does “‘charity 
cover a multitude of sins,” as Peter wrote from personal experience; 
but “love is the fulfilling of the law.’ Solomon had the gift of 
wisdom but “‘his heart was not perfect with the Lord, as was the! 
heart of David his father.” The rich love of David’s heart shows 
itself in his unchanging affection for the worthless Absalom, wh 
had disgraced him, and raised an army against him; that of Peter’ 
by the thrice repeated charge of Christ, into. Whose eyes he coul 
look and say: “Lord, Thou knowest all things: Thou knowes 
that I love Thee.’ The pure gold of charity must be tested in th 
fire: “he shall sit refining them (in the fire) as gold and as silver.’ 
They alone will be found fit for the Father’s kingdom, who ca 
stand the test of love: “‘every one that loveth is born of God .. 
he that loveth not knoweth not God, for God is charity.” 


cos 


The first requisite to make of prayer, real prayer, is love: “i 
thou offer thy gift at the altar, and there thou remember that th 
brother hath anything against thee . . . go first to be reconciled t 
thy brother; and then coming thou shalt offer thy gift.”” We ofte 
wonder at the silence of Heaven, in spite of repeated efforts 
prayer. But it was not prayer: the heart of the child was far fro 
the heart of the Father. Let us not forget how our Lord condemneé 
the official teachers of prayer of His day, the Pharisees: “Thi 
people honoureth Me with their lips, but their heart is far fron 
Me. In vain do they worship Me” (Mt. 15:8). 


The official prayer of the Church is the Divine Office. It oper 
with the prayer: ““munda cor meum ab omnibus vanis. . . et alie 
is cogitationibus,” that the heart be completely emptied of a 
aspiration alien to Heaven’s love. Similarily, before the Gosp 
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the priest must bow in prayer that his heart be cleansed so that 
he may fittingly announce God’s message of salvation, through love. 


Casual readers of the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius have 
even been repelled by the monotonous repetition before each 
meditation, of the rubric: “Let the preparatory prayer be as usual.” 
Reflection should show that he is merely reminding us of the 
Church’s voice: “‘Sursum corda.’’ By prayer we converse with the 
supernatural world. We must rise above the low-lying desires of 
earth: “‘for after all these things do the heathens seek . . . seek first 
the kingdom of God.” So the Church will begin with a preparatory 
_ prayer: “incline unto mine aid’: ““Come, O Holy Ghost’’; “In the 
name of the Father . . .” In this she is following the Master’s 
precept to begin prayer by looking up’ to the “‘Father in Heaven.” 
St. Paul reminds us not to forget the approach: “‘he that cometh 
to God must believe that He is.’ Evidently he is looking for some- 
thing more than a dry act of “‘saying prayers,”’ as the Pharisees did. 
He wants us to recall Who God is, and who we are, and the true 
spirit in which the child should come to the Father, but the “‘Father 
Almighty.” The great failure in prayer is due to the earth-bound 
heart. 


The heart is the natural symbol of love. As long as there are 
heart beats the body is living: the moment it stops, the body is 
dead. Irregular beats indicate uncertainty of life; feeble beats, a 
feeble thread of life. Love is the heart of spirit life. Without love, 
the spirit is dead: “they have killed souls which should not die” 
(Ezech. 13:19); and to the angel of the church of Sardis: ‘‘thou hast 
the name of being alive: and thou art dead” (Apoc. 3:1). There is 
_ more than a mere parallelism between the heart and love. Man is 
not just “soul and body’’; he is a unit: “‘incarnated soul,” “animated 
body.” Intensity of love, or violent frustration, may so overstrain 
the heart as to cause death. We talk of a broken heart, a rich heart, 
a full heart. When we would estimate the man, we look, not to 
his works, nor to his intellect but to his heart. What he loved is 
the true measure of what he was. To do, to think, and to attract 
our attention: to be alone sums up the man: and his heart reveals 
his character: “where your treasure is, there will your heart be 
also’ (Lk. 12:34). The diagnosis of the physical heart is easy; that 
of man’s spiritual heart, his love, is difficult. Two movements sway 
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it: emotion, a strong reaction of his animal nature to the likes and 
dislikes of sense attraction. The resonance of pleasure due to 
satisfaction of the urge is often confounded with love: “I love 
strawberries’; “I love a swim on a hot day,” though we certainly 
mean something quite different when we say: “I love my mother.” 
The appreciation in the first case is of a low grade, shared with our 
dogs and cats: it is a pity that we do not confine ourselves to the 
word “‘like’ when speaking of it. All emotions are of a passing 
nature; they are quantitatively measured in the psychological labora- 
tory, and ticked off by the clock. Love is not a matter of inches or 
yards, nor is it estimated in minutes. There is only one standard 
for testing love, God, for ““God is Love.” Sursum corda. 


We all want love. We should resent being put down. as selfish, 
which means the absence of love. And, yet, we don’t love though 
we can love; our spirit nature is made for love, so that ultimately, 
as our Lord said, there is only one directive principle: Love, on 
which “‘dependeth the whole law and the prophets’ (Mt. 22:40). 
The Anthenian cynic Diogenes went about the market-place, in 
broad daylight, with a lighted candle, looking for a ‘“‘man’’! He 
might have had a more exacting task looking through the wide 
world for “‘One who really loves.”» A common appeal is made 
through the novel, through the cinema, but it is founded almost 
exclusively on sex, an animal activity. If our ideas of human love 
can be so warped, need we be surprised that the Love of God 
becomes a dimmed notion? ‘‘No man hath seen God at any time.” 


For the majority of mankind, God has no place in the daily — 
routine of life. Those who still esteem the Ten Commandments — 
may have remorse for a dishonest deal; for most men however | 


dishonesty is judged by a sliding scale of accepted practice, which 
shuns, above all, the risk of detection with its unpleasant con- 


sequences. Why should God, they ask, be interested in buying © 


and selling? God has given the answer: 


“Do not any unjust thing in judgment, in rule, -in weight, — 


or in measure. Let the balance be just and the weights equal, 
the burial just, and the sextary equal. I AM THE LORD YOUR 
GOD, THAT BROUGHT YOU OUT OF THE LAND OF EGYPT” (Levit. 
19:35-6). 
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The words in capital type should arrest us. They might seem a 
digression. In fact, they explain God’s interest in the way we shape 
our lives by our daily conduct. The Wise Man exclaims: “‘O Lord, 
Who lovest souls.” It was precisely His love of souls that rescued 
_ the Chosen People from pagan surroundings, where a man was 
valued for what he possessed: “money makes the man,” not for 
what he was. “The desire of money is the root of all evils’; it 
debases man, hardening his heart, and centring his whole interest 
on the things of earth, so that he is ready to traffic even the things 
of Heaven. One unique outburst of anger is related in our Lord’s 
~ life. His handling of the buyers and sellers, who made of His Father’s 
house “‘a den of thieves”; and when, for a moment, He made us 
glance into hell, the lost figure He let us see was Dives, the rich man 
whose heart was closed against his fellows. If the Lord brought 
the Israelites out of the land of Egypt, it was to wean their hearts 
from the “‘flesh pots of Egypt,” to teach them that “man seeth 
those things that appear, but the Lord beholdeth the heart” 
(1 Kgs. 16:7). As the heart beats maintain our natural life, so too 
do the supernatural heart beats maintain our Heavenly life. It is 
not so much what we do that matters, as why we do it: 
“I do always the things that please Him.” “‘Did you not know that 
I must be about My Father’s business?” The chalice may be bitter, 
but it must be drained to the dregs: “‘if I must drink it, Thy will 
be done.” 


How, then, are we to pray? Our Lord’s answer is precise and 
clear: Sursum corda. To God, your Father, in Heaven: your motive, 
His will. His will is not to be read in the dim candle light of self- 
seeking. The will to be accomplished on earth is the will fulfilled 
by the angels in heaven, requiring that we be “born not of the will 
of the flesh, nor of the will of man,. but of God.” 


An ideal is proposed, but how are we to realise it? There is only 
one way, supernaturally: “‘who shall ascend into the mountain of 
the Lord?’ Even the sinner can do sor The redeeming hand is 

stretched out to him and, in redeeming, it lifts him up: “if thou 

didst know the gift of God . . . thou wouldst have asked of Him, 
and He would have given thee living water?’? The woman asked: 
“sive me this water,’ she became a missionary! 


Rush, Noise and Contemplation 
SISTER MARY LAURENCE, O.P. 


GINGER, the convent cat, slowly and deliberately rose from the 
position he had taken up not ten minutes previously right in front 
of the Aga cooker. He got up because the Sister cook trod on him 
and, giving one disdainful look round the kitchen, stalked out. 
As one of the Sisters watching him remarked: “‘the very fur on his 
back spoke volumes,” and she translated the “‘volumes”’ as follows: 


“In my sixteen years of cathood in a contemplative convent 
things have gone to the dogs. Gone are the days when Tibby and 


I could lie at peace, one under each oven of the old kitchen range | 


and enjoy a bit of warmth and peace and quiet. Now, it’s the machine 
age and they’ve got that Aga cooker as well where there’s nowhere 


for a self-respecting cat to lie and get some warmth except in the | 


middle where you get trodden on (and I heard someone actually 
say that lying there I was an occasion of sin to Sister cook, not 
that she ever said much you understand!) and even if you do keep 
one eye open for her feet and provided she will put up with you 
there, no sooner are you getting a bit warm than the potato machine 
starts up in the scullery, then the electric pump in the wash-house 
on the other side of the kitchen starts, and that’s sure to be followed 


by the washing-machine, and then a Sister will want to get to the — 
new sink for water in the kitchen and say I am in the way, and | 


she’s in a hurry and is very sorry but Ill just have to get out of the 


way. At the moment the new electric mixer they’re just had given — 
them starts up, and that finishes things, I simply can’t stand any — 
more of this noise and rush, so with great dignity I'll just walk out 
and spare Sister the trouble of moving me. I’m glad Tibby never § 
lived to see the machine age, his nerves would never have stood it.” | | 


Perhaps we all feel a bit like Ginger sometimes, whether we are | | 


in a convent or out of it. Life is all rush and noise and more rush, 
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everything seems to be clean contrary to all we’ve always under- 
stood to be necessary conditions for prayer. And yet on the other 
hand bishops are telling us that the evils of the times are due to 
our not praying enough, and they are not talking just to priests 
and nuns, but to all of us, including the ordinary man and woman 
in the street. The following are just a few instances of what the 
bishops have been telling us in the last few months, occasioned by 
the recent events in Hungary: 


““We cannot expect,” said one, “‘the evils of today to be over- 
come by a few prayers carelessly said. It is more than twenty years 
since this persecution began and that it still rages we can put down 
to the fact that we have not prayed as we ought...” 


And another: 


“The prayer the Pope asks is not a matter of saying much. The 
prayer that is of value is the prayer of the love of God which, like 
a flood tide, is calm but irresistible. Such a thing is a thing of the 
Mica ttn. % 


And another: 


“The greater the evil the greater the effort by which it can be 
overcome. We cannot expect the evils of today will be overcome by 
a few extra prayerscarelessly said. It will only be by earnest insistent 
prayer and penance.” 


There we have the situation — our spiritual leaders urging us 
'to greater love of God and our fellow-men expressed in prayer and 
sacrifice, and we feeling that the conditions of modern life make it 
more and more difficult to pray at all. Two seemingly irreconcilable 
things, and yet they can’t be, because the fact remains that God 
permits the conditions of life today, they may be evil conditions, 
but it is of faith that He only permits evil in view of a greater good. 
Therefore it must be possible for us to love and serve Him and our 
fellow-men as much as He wants us to do, in these very conditions. 
How can we do it? 


The first thing to remember is that its no use wasting time trying 
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to get out of modern conditions. of life by such expedients, for 
instance, as refusing to make use of the things which have speeded 
up the tempo — modern means of transport, typewriters even, in 
fact all the things which make up the machine age. We can’t get 
out of modern conditions of life, and to try to do so may even be. 
disastrous for us; even Ginger discovered that in the kitchen of a 
contemplative convent. He found he had to go back there to get 
his meals, or starve! No the way out for us is the way through — 
to God. 


Next, we want to remember that no amount of rush or hard work 
will hurt us provided our hearts are centred on God and not on| 
anything else, and the operative word is “centred.” In fact we can| 
make these very things —rush and noise and hard work even 
become the very conditions of our more fruitful service of Him. 
We can be “rushed” externally but all calm and quiet inside. But 
how? We must have a supernatural motive for all we do, and that 
motive must be the love of God and our fellow-men, and it must] 
further be something real and concrete, something which willl 
dominate our whole lives, so that we bring it into everything we) 
do all day and all the time. 


There is a saint who, at first sight, does not seem as if he would] 
have much in common with the “rush age,” and that saint i 
St. Simon Stylites. I suppose all a good many of us know about 
him is that hé lived on top of a pillar and with that we dismiss 
him from our minds with the thought “‘other days, other ways.’ 
But — why did he get up on his pillar? Because he had gone off 
to try and get a bit of peace and quiet in order, as he thought, td 
love and serve God better, and then it was the old story of holiness 
attracting the crowds, and the crowds grew and grew, not th | 
least among them being sinners and the sick, and the number olf 
sermons Simon had’ to preach kept increasing, and he got rushed§ 
and felt he was hemmed in and couldn’t do his job properly. Whai 
did he do? Did he abandon the work God had given him to do. 
Oh no, but there he was, already on top of a hill, hemmed in b¥# 
crowds, not a minute to breathe hardly, he couldn’t get out and—§ 
he was in danger of spreading himself too thin as we would sayy 
today through the rush of it all, so as he knew he ought not to tr 
and get out of it he just went up! He built a pillar for himself, o | 
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perhaps someone else built it for him, ten feet high at first, and still 
the crowds came, so he went a bit higher and then.a bit higher still, 
until finally he spent the last twenty years of his life on a pillar 
nearly sixty feet high and the crowds still.came, but he could cope 
with them now, he was calm inside, he had gone up in order to 
get deeper into God. Can’t we follow him? Not by literally living 
on a pillar because times have changed somewhat and whereas his 
living on a pillar came to be accepted, we would probably find 
ourselves in a mental hospital if we tried to imitate him literally, 
but can’t we follow him by getting more and more rooted in God 
in order to be able to cope with the work God wants us to do? 


It is probably more familiar to us to talk of going down than 
going up in this sense. We know what we mean when we talk of 
going deeper into a subject, getting a deeper knowledge of a thing. 
That is just what we have to do, get a deeper knowledge of God, 
become rooted deeper and deeper in Him, then we shan’t mind 
rush and we shall be able to radiate Him to others. 


Now, in practice how are we going to do this? Just two sugges- 
tions. First, although as said earlier on it may be disastrous, and 
certainly not advisable, for us to try and get out of modern con- 
ditions of life, and that we must take the times as we find them 
and that the way out is the way through, don’t let us go to the 
other extreme of not trying even to set aside short periods in our 
day, a few minutes perhaps only, for this getting deeper into God 
by prayer — talking to Him, and reading — learning more about 
Him. Most of us, whether we are in the convent or in the world, 
can cut out something which will give us a quarter of an hour at 
least for these things. Next let us use the very rush of modern life 
to serve as opportunities for short, but very intense moments of 
worship of God, of reparation to Him, moments of begging His 
mercy and so on. Things like ““My God I worship You” every time 
we run for a train, ““My God I worship You for all those who do 
not’ every time we rush into a store just before closing time, ““My 
God have mercy on us all’’ each time we have to dash across the 
road. We can each of us make a plan for our own personal lives — 
“every time we do so-and-so we’ll adore God,” and it won’t matter 
if we’re so out of breath that we can’t form the words with our lips, 
it’s the intensity which lies behind it that will count. 
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Does a plan, a scheme like this seem artificial? It ought not to. 
In modern life we have to plan and organise perhaps more than 
ever before, why are we not to take at least as much trouble for 
God? Did not St. Dominic, seeing that the methods being used in 
order to convert the enemies of the Faith of his day were of no 
avail, adopt the methods and the technique which these enemies 
were themselves using so successfully? He adopted them and 
turned them successfully against them. Let us do the same. Let us 
use the same intensive planning and organising which the enemies 
of the Faith today use (to say nothing of their whole-heartedness). 
Let us make use of their methods in our campaign of prayer and| 
sacrifice against Communism and if rush and noise, as some people’ 
think, are an invention of the devil, well the fight in the last resort 
is against him so we will make use of rush and noise — his own 
specialities, and make them our special weapons against him. 


The Glenstal Liturgical Congress 
IGNATIUS CANDON, O.P. 


ONE has a certain satisfaction at being able to add, “‘as usual,” 
to one’s description of conditions at the fourth liturgical congress 
at Glenstal. It encourages the feeling that a certain permanency has 
been achieved: the weather was, as usual, excellent, the organisation 
and the catering were, as usual, superb. One did sense at the congress 
itself a certain sober satisfaction. Perhaps this was due to the 
presence of the foreign visitors, Monsignor Wagner and Dr. Fischer 
from Germany and Father Clifford Howell, S.J., from England. 
They are distinguished liturgists. They were honestly pleased with 
what they saw and heard and their comments were profoundly 
encouraging. 


The theme of the congress was the funeral service. It was covered 
in the first three papers. Dom Joseph Dowdall, O.S.B., the Abbot 
of Glenstal, gave a brilliant resumé of the teaching which 
the Church proposes to us in the funeral service. The 
second and third papers were devoted to a factual survey of Irish 
practices. Dr. Joseph Cunnane and Father Donal McCarthy 
divided the matter between them, Dr. Cunnane dealing with the 
rites in the home and the reception of the remains in the church, 
Father McCarthy dealing with the office, Mass and burial. Dr. 
Fischer, in the fourth and last paper read to the congress, told us 
about the compilation and the enthusiastic reception of the new 
German bilingual ritual. The papers will, as usual, be published in 
full in THE FuRRow. 


Dr. Cunnane revealed that there is in Ireland considerable 
variety of practice — allowed for by the rubrics — with regard to 
the rites in the home of the deceased and the reception of the 
remains in the church. It came as something of a surprise that we 
needed to be reminded that the phrase — familiar to every Irish 
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ear — “‘send for a priest,’’ does not necessarily mean sending for a 
priest at the hour of death. In fact, except in cases of sudden death, 
it means sending for a priest sometime before the hour of death. 
The purpose of the priest’s visit is usually the administration of 
the Last Sacraments. Only in three Irish dioceses is the priest sent 
for to recite the prayers for the dying at the moment of death. 
Throughout most of Ireland, the priest’s first contact with the | 
deceased is when he meets the remains at the gate or door of the 
church. In one diocese, however, and in districts of five other 
dioceses, the priest goes to the home to assist at the removal of the | 
remains. In two dioceses and in districts of three others he does | 
not meet the remains at the church. Where the priest meets the | 
remains at the church, the ceremonies of the funeral procession | 
and the reception of the remains are sometimes telescoped into | 
one, the Subvenite and the De Profundis are usually recited. 


Father McCarthy’s paper was also very informative. He told us 
that in seven Irish dioceses High Mass is offered before the funeral, . 
while in eight other dioceses the custom is to have High Mass and | 
Office of the Dead. He spoke with tact and humour on the vexed | 
topic of funeral offerings, which seem to be so ineradicable a) 
feature of funeral customs in some Irish dioceses. He and Dr.| 
Cunnane and other speakers pointed out the extreme difficulty of 
carrying out the funeral service to the letter of the liturgy. A priest 
is not completely his own master, established custom weighs 
heavily against him. Local funeral customs tend to assume very 
great importance in Ireland. 


The three papers did inspire the members of the congress to resolve 
to carry out the funeral services more fittingly and with a keenetl 
appreciation of their dignity and meaning. This was clear fron§ 
the questions and comments from the floor after each paper 
Dr. Cunnane’s profound and moving exposition of the liturgical 
significance of death —he did not hesitate to describe the death 
of a Christian as a liturgical act — made a deep impression. Heré 
is what he said about the dead body of a Christian: “‘This body . . 
has been baptized, signed with the seal of the Blessed Trinity, 4 
temple of the Holy Ghost, it was brought into contact with th® 
sacraments of Christ, fed with the Body and Blood of the Lordi) 
Moreover, this body, deserted for a time by the connatural spirit, 
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is, as it were, going to be needed again to serve once more as the 
clothing for an immortal soul. It is a garment not to be thrown 
away, but rather to be put away reverently until the day dawns 
when it will be taken out again, to shine with a glory which it never 
knew in its former state: ‘For this corruptible must put on incor- 
ruption; and this mortal must put on immortality’ (1 Cor. 15:53); 
‘It is sewn in dishonour, it shall rise in glory’ (43).” 


Dr. Fischer was himself involved in the seven-year preparation 
of the German bilingual ritual, which has been used in Germany 
since its approval by Rome in 1950. The value of his paper was 
thus enhanced by the fact that he spoke out of seven years’ exper- 
ience of preparation of the ritual and out of seven years’ experience 
of its effects. Most of the ritual is in the vernacular, Latin being 
retained only for the forms of the sacraments and certain important 
elements, such as exorcisms. It is not just a translation of the 
Roman Ritual, but incorporates features based on German customs 
and also some prayers and rites which are quite new. Dr. Fischer 
assured us that the extensive use of the vernacular in Germany has 
proved of inestimable pastoral value. The faithful have been 
enthusiastic, their spiritual training enormously furthered by their 
increased understanding of the rites of the sacraments. 


The Lord Abbot brought the congress to a close, but not before 


we had all joined with Canon Cahill, of Borrisokane, in a heartfelt 


expression of gratitude to the Benedictines for their kindness to us 
during two memorable days. 


Modern Sacred Art 


THE EXHIBITION AT MAYNOOTH COLLEGE 


AUSTIN FLANNERY, O.P. 


THREE thousand churches have been built or reconstructed in 
France since 1949. I do not know the exact figures for post-war 
church-construction in Germany, but I know that they are equally 
impressive; in fact, the ten years which followed the war have 
seen more new churches than had any previous decade in the history. 
of the Church. The most notable thing about thése French and 
German churches, however, is not their number, but their quality, 
their style. We have recently been given an opportunity of seeing 
something of their quality, at the exhibition in Maynooth College 
of photographs and models of some of the best of the French 
churches. A superbly illustrated brochure, Eglises de France 
Reconstruites,* reproduces many of these photographs, as well a 
photographs of the models. Six of the photographs are in fu 
colour. All are excellent. 


One has to fall back on words like “‘modern,”’ ‘contemporary,’ 
“in a contemporary idiom,” to describe these churches, but thi 
trouble with such words is that, like their correlatives, “‘traditional,’ 
or the issue-evading: ‘what the people are used to,” they are hight 
emotive and tend to concentrate attention (and sometimes a grea 
deal of heat) on the fringe of the problem. A desire to be moder 
will not produce good architecture, any more than will a desir 
to be traditional, to imitate this or that traditional style, to r 
produce something which, in fact, was a composite of answers té | 
by-gone problems. 


The great merit of the exhibition at Maynooth was that it showel 
us what could be achieved when one got away from what Mi 
Gerard McNicholl calls “the battle of the styles.” (He remarke 
sadly, in the catalogue of exhibits, that Ireland and Spain are “tha 


*Rédaction: Frank Pilloton, 1. Rue Jules Lefebyre Paris LX, 800 francs. 
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last outposts in Western Europe of historical pastiche.) The 
creators of these churches took each one as a separate problem, 
in the solving of which many disparate elements had to have a 
say — the type and size of the congregation, the setting, the avail- 
ability of funds, the potentialities and qualities of modern materials 
and methods of construction, most important of all, an awareness 
more profound than in recent centuries (thanks to the modern 
liturgical movement) of what a church is for. They did not say, 
as we so often say in Ireland, “let us build here a Romanesque 
church,” or a “‘Gothic,” or a “Byzantine” church. The “‘style’’ of 
each church was not imposed “‘a priori’; it was arrived at as the 
solution to a problem, a solution reached by debate and com- 
promise with parish priest and architect and engineer and 
civic authorities. It should be obvious that the Irish sponsors of 
the exhibition (the Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland and 
the Arts Council) would not have us imitate these French churches. 
They are answers to French problems; many of them simply would 
not do in Ireland, where our problems are different. A damp 
climate and cloudy skies, for example, present an Irish architect 
with problems quite different from those a French architect has 
to face. The exhibition did not invite us to imitate, it challenged us 
to reassess our values and (most difficult operation of all) to jettison 
unconscious and erroneous assumptions. 


The matter is important precisely because it is not merely a 
question of aesthetics but is, primarily, a religious question — as 
Witness the pronouncements of the Church. I will content myself 
with suggesting two reasons why religion is better served by the 
modern approach to church architecture. The first reason is that 
the modern approach seems better able to facilitate a clear state- 
ment (in stone, reinforced concrete, steel, glass, brick . . .) of what 
a church is. The liturgical movement has helped us to a clearer 
awareness that a church is, primarily, the building in which God’s 
people gather together to offer, publicly, but in unity, the sacrifice 
of the Mass. The logical consequence of this conception is a desire 
for a church in which the altar will stand out in simplicity as the 
most important thing in the building. It will be so constructed as 
to make it quite obvious that it is not merely a stand for flowers 
or candles, but an altar on which sacrifice is offered, a table to 
which the people are invited to share in a communal meal. It will 
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be so placed that it is clearly visible from every part of the building 
and that it facilitates an awareness in the congregation that what is 
happening there is something in which they play a part. One of 
the most striking things at the Maynooth exhibition was the 
simplicity and prominence of the altars. Most of them were flat 
table-altars, placed well out from the back wall; they were like 
simple direct statements, so different from the cluttered and con- 
fusing rhetoric with which we are still all too familiar in Ireland. 
Modern architecture can do such things, partly because of its 
insistence on simplicity and functionalism, but also because it 
eschews styles which were products both of a less-simple liturgical 
vision and of less pliable materials. 


| 
| 
: 
| 


The second reason belongs to apologetics. It concerns men’s 
conception of the role of religion in the modern world. Many a 
modern pagan is convinced that the advancing tide of civilisation 
has left Christianity safely stranded in a shrunken sphere of 
influence. I remember reading an article on Aer Lingus, in an 
English newspaper, in which the writer singled out for mention 
the fact that the planes are named after saints. This combination of 
the “‘medieval” (as he called it) with the airline’s twentieth-century 
efficiency struck him as truly anomalous. It was rather discon- 
certing to find this attitude unconsciously shared, though to a far 
lesser degree, by a quite fervent Irish Catholic. He showed me an 
article, also on Aer Lingus, in THE WorD and expressed gratified 
surprise at finding anything so modern in a religious magazine. 
Is it not dangerous if our young people are not supplied with 
ample evidence that the Church is of the twentieth century? Wha 
a help it would be for them if our new churches were of the twentiet 
century. As for the pagans — what a comfort it must be for them t 
feel that the insulation (in their view) of Christian influence i 
typified by our neo-Gothic, neo-Byzantine, neo-Romanesqu 
churches, as though we were safely stranded in the past. 


Re-Union After Death 


DESMOND CRYAN 


WE all have moments when the reality of death strikes us deeply. 
We have gone for a long period, perhaps, pursuing the ordinary 
course of our daily lives without thinking much about ourselves 
in the ultimate, against the background of eternity. Then suddenly, 
perhaps at a most unexpected moment, the thought flashes upon 
our minds that we are here for only a brief span and before many 
years have passed we shall have joined the never-ending stream of 
souls which every moment of every day go forth to meet their 
Creator. This is a thought that gives rise to many and varied 
reactions within us, not least being the reflection on our relation- 
ship in the next world to our relatives and friends in this. 


Our wives, our parents, our children, the many good people 
who have played a big part in our lives — what change will there 
be in our relationship to them hereafter? We all have some concept 
of what heaven is and what our occupation in it will be. We know 
that it is a place of supreme happiness where, with our body and 
soul ultimately re-united after the separation of death, we shall 
see God as He is and be happy forever in the Beatific Vision. There 
will also be the company of the angels and the saints. Amongst the 
latter there will be, we hope, all those souls to whom we were 
especially united while on earth. They may not have been canonised 
_ by the Church. Yet they are truly saints if they are in heaven. 


It is said that each soul has been entrusted by God with a special 
mission. It is placed on earth in company with many other souls 
and it has the same purpose as they — that of knowing, loving and ° 
serving God to the best of its ability. But each individual soul has 
its own particular path, its own special vocation in which it serves 
God so as to give Him most honour and glory. In steadfastly 
seeking the path it is to take to God — because it is not always 
| apparent —and in following it resolutely the soul achieves its 
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own greater glory too. A spiritual writer has said that the special 
mission entrusted to a soul on earth is given to it by God in order 
that by successfully carrying it out it may attain to a particular 
place among the blessed in the next life. 

We are here to give God most glory by the life we lead. And 
we are here to play our role in the communion of saints —a 
communion into which we enter when we are baptised. While on 
earth our task is to carry out the special mission assigned to us 
and so prepare ourselves for our special place in the next life. We 
are intended not alone to save our own souls but, by properly 
fulfilling our role in the environment in which we are placed on 
earth, fitting into God’s plan for the salvation of other souls, just 
as they too are put into our lives to help us. 


The mistake is often made of thinking of people in what might 
be called “‘too human” terms. Thinking of people, for example, in 
relation to their parents, wives, relatives or children and forgetting 
that they are all individual souls with definite individual destinies. 
If this were more realised we might find less opposition to a soul’s 
progress come from those who form its nearest and dearest in this 
world. Too often, as Our Lord warned, a man’s enemies are those 
of his own household. So many people forget that those whose 
lives they influence have an individual destiny; that it is not easy 
for a soul to discover the path God means it to take; that, con- 
sequently, undue forcing of it in one direction by pressure from 
outside may start a soul off in an entirely wrong direction with 
disastrous results —or at best expose it to the necessity of a 
prolonged and severe struggle, later in life, to get back to the path 
from which well-wishers diverted it. A soul’s relationship with God 
is a very delicate matter. It needs the soul’s full attention with 
power and freedom to act as seems best to it under competent 
spiritual guidance to achieve the fullness of correspondence with 
God’s designs. Any blind, unthinking propulsion of it in a par- 
ticular unwanted direction by anybody, be he parent, husband, 
wife or friend, will only lead to greater painfulness and unhappiness 
in the soul that resists, as strong souls will, once they are reason- 
ably convinced of the correctness of their position. The consequences 
may be disastrous for a weaker soul. It may well pursue the line of 
least resistance and go off course entirely. God in His great mercy 
will come to the rescue of that soul time and time again. Yet what 
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a great contradiction—a soul led from its right path by the 
well-intentioned but incorrect advice of those nearest it! That soul 
may be saved. As Father Van Zeller says, God often allows a soul 
to muddle through life without directly making clear to it what 
He wants of it, because He knows that if He does the soul just 
wouldn’t do it. 


All this may seem a long way removed from our query at the 
outset. But it is related. We see that the individual soul has its own 
particular role in God’s plan, as have the souls of its nearest and 
dearest. Ideally, each soul — parent, wife, husband, brother or 
sister — should be a stepping stone for those intimately associated 
with it in its perilous journey across the unpredictable waters of 
life. Upon it no soul should come to grief to fall headlong into the 
dark waters around. The scheme of salvation would work much 
more efficiently, much less laboriously, if a man’s greatest enemies 
were not those of his own household. Although on the other hand 
it should be remembered that very often the greatest purifying 
trials of our lives spring from the contact we have with others — a 
contact that develops our patience, perseverance, tolerance, 
reasonableness, consideration and forgiveness —to name a few. 


We know from Christ’s reply to the Sadducees, . . . “In the resur- 
rection they shall neither marry nor be married, but shall be as 
the angels in heaven.” This would appear to mean that in the 
after-life the relationships we bore to others while on earth no 
longer hold. They would appear to be superseded by our new 
position among the blessed, the rightful role destined for us since 
our creation, whose fulfilment by us gives God His greatest glory 
so far as we are concerned. Yet it is impossible not to believe and 
hope that those souls whose affection for us brought out the best 
that was in us, without whose devoted help we might, it would 
seem, never have achieved the perfection we finally attained — it 
is hard to believe that a good wife, mother, father or child will 
hereafter have no special connection with us. 


In the Dialogue of St. Catherine of Siena, we have thse words 
put in the mouth of the Eternal Father: ‘“‘All the saints of God are 
one in the bonds of charity. They have a particular communion 
with those whom they loved here in the world with a particular 
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love. For with that love they grew in grace and increased in virtue, 
and one caused the other to increase the honour of my name. 
Their love is not lost in life everlasting, they shall be always near 
to each other, and it is an addition to the joys of everlasting life 
that is given to all. Not so that their hearts are not full and need to 
be filled further —they are filled, they cannot hold any more! 
But there is an exultation, a joy, a sweetness, a happiness which is 
renewed in them when they see the good which the Lord has worked 
in the other souls.” 


So it appears that when earthly relationships cease, we will not 
lose the company of our loved ones who are among the blessed 
after death. They will be fulfilling their role in the company of all 
who have been saved. As we have spent the brief span of our earthly 
existence with them, and loved them and desired their company 
when it was good and benefited from it, so we may be assured that 
they will not be very far from us hereafter — and that the happiness 
we had in their company while we were far from perfect mortals 
on earth will be magnified infinitely when our souls come to see 
one another as they are and join in spending eternity seeing God 
face-to-face, as He is. 


Peter’s Boat 


DAPHNE POCHIN MOULD 


I HAVE been asked to describe what it is like to be a Catholic. That 
is perhaps the penalty of having already told how I came to be 
received into the Church in 1950.* There are several ways in which 
one could write about Catholic life, of one’s own increasing know- 
ledge of the Faith, the liturgy and so on, or simply recording one’s 
impressions of other Catholics and the way they behave. But as 
this review is concerned with the spiritual life, I fear I am expected 
to deal with the subject on that level and to try and describe what 
being a Catholic is like for me. | 


It is hard for an Irishman to realise life without God. Here in 
this country, a child, Protestant or Catholic, grows up, almost 
one might say in the presence of God, accepting His existence as 
naturally and as unquestioningly as the existence of cows or turnips. 
But I came to the Church from another background, where the 
absence of God was taken for granted, and for me, the existence 
of God was something that needed rational and conclusive proof. 


To become a Catholic then is to shift onto a new plane of exis- 
tence, adopt a new philosophy and a new set of values. Instead of 
all one’s thoughts stopping short at material things, new vistas 
open out, existence takes on an undreamed of purposefulness and 
meaning. No longer walking alone in a world controlled by blind 
chance, the Catholic, like Elias, stands always in the presence of 
God: his life has purpose and direction and he goes forward in the 
company of Our Lady and the angels and the saints. 


The way that brought me into the Church, accepting the existence 
of God by rational demonstration, the Church from historical 
evidence, left little room for any play of feeling or emotion. It is 
true that the act of Faith must reach beyond logical proofs and 


1. Rock of Truth. Sheed and Ward. 1953. 
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historical studies, but for me personally that is not something of © 
which I am normally conscious. I am aware of an intellectual : 
acceptance of the Faith, but not of having the Faith as such, and | 
it is on this cold-blooded intellectual level that I attempt to live as © 
a Catholic. I have never experienced the sensible devotion, the © 
feelings of piety, described in the text books, and which, from © 
their behaviour, other Catholics would appear to be experiencing. | 
I can in fact say that I know nothing at all at first hand about the | 
consolations of religion, and that my own own impression of being | 
a Catholic is that of a person in a very small boat on a very rough } 
sea, being violently seasick and in imminent danger of being pitched | 
out again at every lurch and buck of the boat. Catholic life is 
exciting, difficult, dangerous and anything but comfortable so far 
as I myself am concerned! 


Catholic life means constant warfare and constant vigilance. 
“For our wrestling is not against flesh and blood; but: against 
principalities and powers; against the rulers of the world of this! 
darkness; against the spirits of wickedness in the high places.” 
And not only has the convert the devil to deal with, but the pain) 
of loving God and of the attempt to get to know Him better. 


For the Irish Catholic, brought up with the crucifix in the home, 
the lamp burning before the picture of the Sacred Heart, God’s§} 
love for the individual, for me personally, is again something almost§ 
taken for granted and easy of acceptance. For me it is the very§ 
reverse. I know that in fact God’s love for me must precede my love 
for Him, which His love calls forth, but the mind baulks at this. 
I know that I love God, and that this love stirs passionate depths} 
in me which I did not before know existed, but I cannot for thell 
life of me see why God should love me. 


The desire of God is something to strike you suddenly like aj 
fever. It is the cry of anguish of the Songs of Songs. “I will riseil 
and will go about the city: in the streets and the broad ways I will§ 
seek him whom my soul loveth: I sought him and I found hing) 
not.” This longing for God is very painful, not only because I day 
not grasp God’s love for me and therefore feel a certain sense of 
unrequited affection, but also because it carries with it a strong 
desire for permanent possession of Him and for direct vision. It if) 
the jealous, possessive love of scripture ‘‘love is strong as deathf)” 
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jealousy as hard as hell, the lamps thereof are fire and flames. 
Many waters cannot quench charity, neither can the floods drown 
it: if a man should give all the substance of his house for love, 
he shall despise it as nothing.” 

Yet though tied up with this wanting God is also a desire for 
penance, for a share in the sufferings of Christ and to make repara- 
tion for the world’s sins, a penitential tendency which would, if I 
had not so far been to some extent restrained by my confessors, have 
led me to emulate the more ascetic sort of Celtic saint; there is no 
resulting overspill of passion or feeling into my prayers. I pray 
longer than when I first became a Catholic, the minimum of ten 
minutes each day which I then laid down has lengthened to over 
an hour, but it remains rather hard to do and drained of all emotion. 
It is only when I am not thinking about God and doing something 
else, eating or reading or talking, that at frequent intervals I am 
halted in my tracks and react instinctively, before I realise what is 
happening, with an act of love of God. This sort of prayer is some- 
thing given from outside, the recipient can do nothing about it 
either to induce or avoid it, and to an ex-agnostic who had regarded 
prayer as something entirely self-induced and self-regarding, it 
comes as an indication of a new world of undreamed of extent and 
possibilities. St. John of the Cross gave an exact description of 
what has been my own, much surprised experience. This sudden 
and momentary spark of prayer is, he says ‘‘a most subtle touch 
which the Beloved inflicts upon the soul at times, even when she is 
least thinking of it, so that her heart is enkindled in the fire of 
love just as if a spark had flown out and kindled it. Then, with 
great rapidity, as when one suddenly awakens, the will is enkindled 
in loving, desiring, praising, giving thanks, doing reverence, esteem- 
ing and praying to God with savour of love.’’ (From the translation 
of E. Allison Peers.) 


All this, which is probably part of the normal taken-for-granted 
world of the cradle Catholic, comes as a complete surprise to the 
convert. Like the maythical old lady confronted with the giraffe, 
he is inclined to say that he still doesn’t believe it. What I had 
thought couldn’t happen, does happen. To pray and have one’s 
prayers answered is a shock to the system at first. Later comes a 
vague sense of the power of prayer, reaching across time and space, 
our inefficient efforts linked in the divine scheme of things, a means 
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of directing grace as a cripple may learn to drive a high-powered 
car. 


I have said that the desire for God is something painful, but 
that is not the only cause of distress and conflict in my own Catholic 
life. For our “‘adversary the devil, as a roaring lion, goeth about, 
seeking whom he may devour.’ The years that I have spent in the 
Church have been years of constant temptation against the Faith. | 
While I have now got used to them and to the devil being about, 
as it were, at the beginning it was an entirely fresh experience of 
an unimagined plane of conflict and existence. 


The ordinary person outside the Church does not believe in a 
devil or devils, and the idea of a conflict between two opposed and 
separate intelligences is outside the possibilities of the world in 
which he lives. The word temptation means for the ordinary 
agnostic simply the struggle with his own passions of greed and 
anger and lust, a purely personal affair. If such an agnostic thinks 
anything about the gospel account of Christ’s temptations in the 
desert, he rationalises it to himself as the storyteller’s device to 
externalise and dramatise the internal conflict which is the only 
sort of conflict he himself admits the existence of. The unhappy 
convert to the Catholic Faith however soon discovers that there 
are at least two other categories of temptations, from which as an 
agnostic he was comfortably immune. The numerous carvings on 
the Irish high crosses of the temptations of St. Anthony in the 
desert are no longer remote and legendary, but symbols of his 
own adventures. 


The first of these two categories is perhaps less easy to recognise | 
in real life than the second. It is the temptation to get things in the 
wrong order, to put other things, good in themselves, before God J 
It is not a choice presented to an agnostic. If a Catholic has t 
choose between two good things — the invitation to the feast o 
the gospel parable, or trying the yoke of oxen —he must relate 
his choice to God, and he can be tempted to make the wrongi 
selection. The agnostic however relates his choices only to himselifl 
and need only please himself. It is, indeed, sometimes difficult t 
please oneself but dissatisfaction is about the worst that comes of ity} 
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My own experience of temptation however has been much 
more with the second category of which I did not even know the 
existence before, the direct struggle with another intelligence 
over the Faith. It is very definitely something which comes from 
outside, a suggestion or argument presented by somebody else 
often with considerable force and persistence. It is quite different 
in quality from one’s own ordinary ruminations and reasonings 
about a subject. In the first few months of my life as a Catholic, 
these intellectual temptations left also a physical feeling of being 
mauled, as if I had been rolling over and over with somebody in 
a midden, but this latter effect did not continue. 


The attack in my case follows four main lines, and they can be 
correlated to a certain extent with those followed by historic revolts 
against the Church. The first is the temptation to disbelieve 

altogether, the temptation to complete atheism and scepticism. 
_ The second is the temptation to disbelieve some particular key item 
of Catholic dogma, the Mass for example, and this is the temp- 
tation to heresy, and through heresy to eventual loss of all belief. 
The third is the suggestion that religion is true but irrelevant to 
real life, the temptation to a working materialism qualified by 
some minor Sunday observance. The fourth is rather more subtle 
and possibly partly induced by overowrk: the conviction that the 
Catholic Faith is objectively true but that I personally do not 
believe it; a doubting of one’s own sincerity and perhaps the longing 
for some sort of ‘experience’ for which Martin Luther sought 
rather than the continuing darkness of faith. I should, of course, 
add that I do not understand the Faith in the sense that the ordinary 
trish Catholic can grip onto it. One meets people to whom the 
Resurrection is as real as if they had seen it happen. To that extent 
for me this feeling of an objective truth which I do not fasten onto 
is true. I remain hidebound by a scholastic approach and whilst 
I realise that the dynamic drive of the saints comes partly from the 
fact that the gospel story is “‘real’’ to them, as if they had lived in 
it themselves, I still cannot turn my own knowledge into under- 
standing. The mind seems sick and giddy on the heights of revela- 
tion, turns back rather than goes on. 


In the course of these temptations against the Faith it is sometimes 
possible to shoo off the devil by making the sign of the Cross and 
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telling him to go to hell in the name of the Trinity. But more often 
the struggle may go on some time and one may reach the stage of 
complete mental exhaustion in which one rejects the suggestions 
made not on rational grounds but simply by the cussedness of the 
will. You may feel that you have certainly ceased to believe, but 
refuse to yield to argument all the same. In the heat of the conflict 
it is anyway virtually impossible to judge whether you are holding 
your ground or not, and whether you have in point of fact denied | 
the Faith or abandoned some outwork of your position. Only in | 
rare intervals it is possible to sense that the effect of temptation is 
to strengthen and increase the Faith. 


Just as every convert tells a different story of his conversion, | 
every road to the Faith being an individual one; so, each one’s 
experience of the Chureh probably differs equally. In my case 
there was an early centering of my Catholic life on the Mass and | 
the Blessed Sacrament, and a rather more gradual unhitching of 
my attachments to created things. I suppose I ought to have exerted | 
myself to cultivate devotion to the Mass and also to cultivate | 
detachment, but in point of fact, I did not and these things were | 
given to me without the asking. Before I was a Catholic, I had 
made myself some sort of a substitute for religion out of mountains § 
and mountain beauty. Life without the hills seemed an impos-§ 
sibility to me. It does not now. The enjoyment of mountain beauty, § 
and of other things in which I took pleasure, was taken from me —} 
I continued to climb (I was writing a book about the Irish hills) 
but the old emotional approach was gone. I found myself looking 
calmly and critically at the world, its beauty no longer enthralled 
me but brought my thoughts back to God. 


Of the Mass I find it hard to write. I am the sort of Catholic whe 
follows the Latin in the missal with great liturgical exactness bud 
no fervour and whose Communions lack all feeling of devotion§: 
and are in fact linked rather with a journalistic and feminine interes\fj | 
in the fashions worn by the other communicants. Why then will | 
shift heaven and earth and go to all sorts of stratagems to get tq 
Mass and Communion? I hadn’t been a week in the Church befor¢ 
the conviction overgot me that at all costs I must cling to the Massy) 
that on it depended my own faith and everything that I was doin 
or would do. 
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Devotion to the Blessed Sacrament reserved in Catholic churches 
came later, and only after I had come to live in Ireland. Again it 
was something given, something I suddenly realised that I had 
now and had not had before. I would go into a church to pray and 
then have to more or less kick myself out again, not wanting to 
go away from Our Lord present in the tabernacle. 


Second only to the Mass comes devotion to Our Lady and the 
saints. The idea of the communion of saints is, I think, the bit of 
Catholic teaching that comes easiest and most naturally to me. 
Prayer to the saints, which seems such a difficulty to many well 
intentioned Protestants, brought»me into the Church. But again 
the convert has much to learn and many surprises; that Our Lady 
has her own odd ways of doing things, and that if I badger St. 
Dominic over something the answer to my importunings comes 
stamped with a very individual and Dominican mark! 


It is easy enough to tell how one became a Catholic, for there is 
a definite term to the story, a point of departure and a point of 
arrival. But a report about what it is like to be a Catholic must 
necessarily be an interim one; that this is how things seem at the 
moment and how they have been going along. The workings of 
grace are largely unseen and unfelt; accurate judgment on one’s 
own spiritual state is impossible; the end is not yet. The convert 
can only tell a part of the new and exciting world in which he lives 
and moves, and of his adventure in it. He has discovered God 
and His Church, cries out to Him in prayer, ““Make known to me 
the way wherein I should walk: for to thee have I lifted up my 
soul.” 


Book Reviews 


A CATECHISM FOR ADULTS. By Ian Hislop, O.P. Blackfriars, London. 5/-. 

In publishing this book Father Hislop has done an excellent service to all who 
are instructing people for their reception into the Church. One always feels 
the need of something other than the child’s catechism. Yet between the child’s 
catechism and the theological treatise, small commentaries on the Creed aré 
scarce. In seventy-one pages Father Hislop covers each article of the Apostles 
Creed. In the preface he makes an unfortunate self-abasement. ‘““The author. 
has tried to be accurate but he is no theologian, so what he says should not 
be taken as having any great weight.’’ But a catechism must be certain in its 
statements. Indeed, in the various chapters of this catechism ‘there is nothing 
to confirm the author’s contention that he is no theologian. Somethings are 
said too concisely, as, when describing Baptism of blood, the author says: “‘the 
effect of Baptism is obtained by those who, through suffering, are made like to 
Christ.’’ But there is no commentary that has not the weight of the Creed 
behind it. This is a catechism which convert and instructor should read 
together. It is not a “‘some idea of the Church’ book; everything from the dog- 
matic point of view is here, but it is closely reasoned and personal. Most 
converts will, in consequence, find it easier to follow the book with the guidance 


of their director. 
JEROME TONER, O.P. 


THE SOUL OF THE AposTLE. By Dom Chautard, O.C.R., Abbot of Sept-Fons. 
Authorised translation by Rey. J. A. Moran, S.M. Revised edition, 
1957. Gill— Burns and Oates. 8/6. 

A “cHEAP”’ edition of this tried and proven work is very welcome. It is one of 

the few books of spirituality that are suitable for that vast and quickly-growihg 

army of “‘lay apostles’’ whose needs urgently require to be met: legionaries, | 

and the generous time-giving organisers of sales-of-work, stitchers of church | 

vestments, etc., etc., whose wonderful work so many priests would like to see © 


elevated to conscious integration with the inner life of devotion whose expres- §J 
sion it ought to be. All the more pity, then, that no praise goes to the editor. § 


The irritating device of alterations of type for unnecessary stresses in the text; — 
the purposeless footnotes giving the Latin versions of almost every citation; 9 
the unexplained technical terms (e.g. ex opere operato) — these and certain § 
redundant passages of a purely apologetical nature should not have appeared — 
in a contemporary paper-covered edition. a 
IGNATIUS M. CANDON, O.P. | 


THE INCURABLE OPTIMIST. By Robert Nash, S.J. Gill, Dublin. 6/-. 
Unpber the above title ‘we have another selection from Father Nash’s weekly 
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articles in the Sunday Press. They deal with the moral problems that confront, 
from day to day, the Irish Catholic family. The style is crisp and up-to-date, 
it holds the attention. The first article, which gives its title to the book, is par- 
ticularly interesting. It tells us why the Christian is an optimist: ‘One of the 
strongest convictions rooted in the Catholic’s heart is that the world and all 
the actions of men are ruled by divine Providence.” In the remaining chapters, 
Father Nash treats of the problem of suffering, of sin and of man’s destiny. 
The book, one feels, is assured of a wide public — and deservedly so. 

PETER Evans, O.P. 


A FURTHER BIBLE Story Book. By M. Lloyd, Sands, London. 9/6. 


Tus is a book of Old Testament stories for young people. St. Augustine said 
that what is obscure in the Old Testament is made clear in the New Testament. 
But it is also true that we cannot fully understand the New Testament until 
we have studied the Old Testament. Miss Lloyd outlines the stories of Moses, 
Josue, Rebecca, Ruth, etc., setting them in relation to later sacred history, 
describing Moses’ role as a type of the Messiah. A certain amount of historical 
ackground is filled in. The book is excellently adapted to the needs of young 
veaders. 


PETER Evans, O.P. 
[THE ROOTS OF THE REFORMATION from One and Holy, By Karl Adam. 
MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY from Society and Sanity. By Frank Sheed. 


CONFESSION FROM PRIEST AND PENITENT from Priest and Penitent. By John C. 
Heenan. Canterbury Books, Sheed and Ward. 3/6 each. 

(aE Roots of the Reformation is the first of a series of guide books for pilgrims 
yn their way into the Church, which Messrs. Sheed and Ward have so aptly 
ralled the Canterbury Books. It is surely a sign of initiative in the publishing 
vorld. Who better than Karl Adam should be chosen to be the pilgrim’s first 
uide! For the guide must know not only the right way, but why the pilgrim 
as been for so long on the wrong way. That is Karl Adam’s great gift. He 
inderstands the Protestant mind. His study of Luther is fascinating and 
incerely sympathetic. For him Luther is no stupid heretic; he credits him with 
telligence and can find even in his error a kind of fundamental orthodoxy. 
was the passionate fear and despair in the depths of his own soul, and his 
mtamed anger against the weaknesses in the Church which made his reform a 
volution and his abandonment of belief in the Church the exhaust of the 
eat of his religious experience. Why we cannot fit into his system is explained 
a wonderful passage from p. 75 to 81. These pages make this book a treasure 
r all Christians, and a trustworthy guide for any poor pilgrim on his way 
Rome. 


Since there is nothing so baffling for most converts as the intransigence of 
ne Church in dealing with the laws of marriage, a book on Marriage and the 
amily must naturally find its place in the Canterbury series. And who can 
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put the Church’s point more clearly than Mr. Sheed! But let it not be thought - 
that this is a manual of decretals; it is rather a study of the natural law con- 
cerning marriage and its use. At the same time the author upholds what is — 
purely Christian — holy virginity. He writes: “Indeed it would seem that the | 
primacy of such dedicated virginity is one great bulwark of marriage. Marriage 
is most honoured where virginity is honoured still more. For both are expres- | 
sions — at two levels, one high, the other higher — of the same truth that sex 
is a gift of God: men can profane it, but there is no profanation in it save such | 
as men import into it.’’ He insists on mutual reverence as a condition for the — 
healthy growth and survival of conjugal love. For every human creature made 
to God’s image deserves something of the reverence we pay supremely to God. | 
Men can hardly grumble about their employers treating them as chattels, if | 
they themselves treat their wives as things and sex as a plaything. Mr. Sheed 
warns married people against the heresy of demanding too much from sex. 
It cannot satisfy the deep yearning of the human soul for God. Religion is | 
essential to married life. The Nuptial Mass points that out. For just then a 
man and woman might naturally think of themselves alone. Intransigent, if 
you will, the Church says: ‘“‘come let us pay our vows ‘to the eternal, living and 
true God.” 


Confession from Priest and Penitent is full of the pastoral wisdom of the 
Bishop of Leeds. Nothing is taken for granted, since these books are principally) 
intended for interested non-Catholics. Even the confessional is described in 
detail. For this horrible word “‘box” which priests have invented is very mis-~ 
leading for converts. Having finished the general instruction of a young lad 
who was becoming a Catholic, I asked her if she had any difficulties. “Onl 
one, Father,” she said, “‘would you ever show me the box.”’ Though intended 
for converts, this little book will be useful for priests and penitent. Dr. Heenan 
has the wonderful gift of putting things in shining clarity; a perfect example of 
his gift will be found in the fourth chapter on the Confessional. It is just plai 
practical Moral Theology, but it makes a great difference to get it from one 
who is a doctor of the law and a shepherd of the flock as well. 

JeRoME Toner, O.P@ 


THE Spirit OF THE LEGION OF MAry. By Frank Duff. Burns and Sons, Glasgow 

5/-. 
THE written testament of its founder is a priceless treasure for any movemen™ 
to inherit. For as time passes the spirit of a movement becomes more and mor/§ 
a matter of law. One notices such a process in the constitutions of religiow™) 
orders, how they can shrink from being the inspirited body of the founder’ § 
idea to being a mere framework of rules and canons. For the Legion of Mar} 
to have the Handbook and now the Spirit of the Legion of Mary is a blessing’ 
that will be fully appreciated when this wonderful movement is a few hundre® 
years old. 


On every page of this book there is the stamp of the Legion’s characte 
There is the complete reliance on God, the persistent ushering of Our Lad 
into her proper place in the Jife of the Church, the fearless and direct approaci 
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to souls, the hope and courage with which legionaries dare impossible things 
for Christ everywhere in the Catholic world. How perfectly do these words 
express the zeal of the Legion of Mary! “The approach to souls must not be 
made so scientific a technique as to be generally impracticable, or so indirect 
as to by-pass its objective, or so gradual as never to reach it. Approach must 
be nothing less than a sort of straightforward, wholesale going to souls which 
the pages of the Gospel picture for us” (p. 120). How alive is the Spirit of for- 
titude in this sentence concerning the hardened sinners: ‘“‘To encounter us, 
they have to come to our territory; whereas the essence of approach is that we 
go to theirs, and there seek them out one and all; into the depths and the 
dangerous dens, even into their more inaccessible places, such as into their 
palaces’’ (p. 124). It seems almost imprudent, foolhardly. But the cleaning up 
of Bently Square will always be for Mr. Duff, the Legion’s first V-Day, and a 
sign of God’s approval for the moving-in tactics. 


Particularly in work among non-Catholics we sometimes think that Legion- 
aries march in where angels fear to tread; at least we are critical of the 
qualifications of people actively engaged in this work. When an ardent Legionary 
stops a priest in O’Connell Street and asks a question like this one, there is 
bound to be some criticism. ‘“‘Father, give me an argument against evolution, 
in a hurry!’’ But in this book Mr. Duff insists that we should distinguish between 
instructing converts and seeking them out; for the first work he agrees that 
qualifications are necessary, the second needs only zeal. (p. 47.) 


It is only natural to expect that a book like this one should stress the need 
for organisation of Catholic Action, some system whereby work is assigned, 
and checked up on. (p. 157, 165.) Doubtless Pope Pius XI saw the need of such 
organisation, and insisted on its importance. Today, however, there may be a 
danger of over-organisation. In his address to the first world congress of the 
Lay Apostolate (October, 1951) Pope Pius XII referred to this danger. “‘The 
apostolate of the laity, in the proper sense of the word, is, without doubt, 
organised to a great extent by Catholic Action and other institutions of apos- 
tolic endeavour approved by the Church. Yet outside these bodies there may be, 
and certainly are, lay apostles, men and women, who consider what good 
work there is to be done, and study the possibility and the means of accomplish- 
ing it. They proceed to carry it out with the sole object of gaining souls for the 
truth and the grace of God... When you see any of these laymen at their tasks, 
do not trouble to enquire to what organisation they belong; instead, you should 
admire them and freely recognise the good they are doing. Far be it from Us 
to disparage organisations or to underrate their value as factors in the apos- 
tolate. On the contrary, We esteem them highly . . . Our organisation, however, 
must not be the occasion of exclusivism.’’ Exclusivism is a danger one finds in 
political parties, trade unions, religious orders, wherever human beings group 
together and feel stronger than the rest. The independent man who prefers 
to work alone and thus to achieve great things is sometimes despised. In that 
way organisation can become intolerant. 


The last chapter of this book brings us up to the latest development of the 
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Legion of Mary —the Patricians. Time will surely prove the worth of thi 
idea. It is certainly opening the mouths of mute Catholic lay people. “Th 
Patrician method,’ Mr. Duff writes, “postpones authoritative solution anc 
throws the problem on to the shoulders of the average’’ (p. 231). There is < 
danger there. For the Church must never be shy of her authority to teach the 
faithful and to insist on being heard. If the “authoritative solution” is too long 
postponed or too mildly proposed, the wrong ideas may be appropriated 
That gives them a fixity of tenure, which authority when it speaks, may find ii 
difficult to uproot. 


Mr. Duff rightly contends that we cannot dismiss our responsibility to the 
world of suffering and arid souls by saying a few prayers. (p. 158.) Yet we must 
uphold the value of the few prayers people say each day. The Church sets great 
store upon these prayers. Indeed the Legion itself leans on the short prayer: 
of the Auxiliaries. Pope Pius XII asked the whole Catholic world to join witt 
him in saying just the daily Angelus for the religious freedom of Communist 
controlled countries. In his address already quoted, he said: *‘‘we know the 
powerful and irreplaceable value, where the welfare of souls is at stake, of the 
simple accomplishment of the duties of their state in life by millions and millions 
of conscientious and exemplary Christians.”’ Between the half-circle Catholics 
and the active legionaries there are these millions, good members of the Mystical 
Body of Christ, fruitful branches of the True Vine, supremely content to be iy 
the Church, and yet unwilling to be in organisations. God uses them too. 


: 
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Mr. Duff finishes his book with the legionary prayers, and what a gem is th 
prayer of the Patricians! To write a book is easy enough; but to write a praye 
is to put into words the deepest desires of the human soul, and that is a rai 
gift. 

JEROME TONER, O. 


MEISTER ECKEHART SPEAKS. Edited and Introduced by Otto Karrer. Blackfri 
London. Pp. 72. 6/-. 

Otro Karrer has set himself the task of vindicating Meister Eckehart again 
his medieval enemies and of rescuing him from some of his modern supporte: 
who claim him as the champion of a new Pantheism. The twenty-five pa 
Introduction summarises what Karrer has published elsewhere at greaté 
length. It is scholarly and readable, describing Eckehart’s life, the charac 
of his teaching and the machinations by which his condemnation was secure ‘ 
As for Eckehart himself, he never intended to depart by a hair’s-breadth fro® 
the Church’s teaching. Otto Karrer tells us that, reduced to its essential 
his teaching is that of his master, St. Thomas. His theological writings rev 
him as a scholastic through and through. The rest of the book compris' 
‘selected passages from Eckehart’s teachings, under such headings as: “ 
Divine Being,” “‘“God and the Soul,”’ “Sin and Justification,’ ““Of Prayer.” T 
translation reads well and there are many striking passages which do conve 
an idea of the compelling power of the great preacher. The selection provi 
a most useful little anthology. 

AUSTIN FLANNERY, O. 


